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One Errect oF AMALGAMATION. 


One of the prospective advantages of a success- 
ful amalgamation of our veterinary societies has 
scarcely as yet been sufficiéntly emphasised, and 
should certainly be kept in mind. This is the 
international aspect of the scheme—the part which 
our reconstructed “ National” might be expected 
to play in the international communication of the 
profession. 

Communication between veterinarians of different 
countries is still far from being as complete and 
systematic as it should be, but we have abundant 
evidence that matters are improving in this respect. 
The necessity for such communication is more 

nerally recognised now than ever before, not only 

y veterinarians, but also by Governmental depart- 
ments. The recent Sen-Abiien Veterinary Con- 
gress owed its international character to a sugges- 
tion from a statesman. It is not too much to hope 
that that Congress laid the foundation of a system 
of international veterinary communication and co- 
operation for the whole African continent. 

The veterinarians of another large continent have 
adopted a scheme which will facilitate international 
intercourse within and beyond their own vast coast- 
line. The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion represents all that is best in American veteri- 
nary science, and its “resident secretaries” are 
scattered over the whole continent, from the Argen- 
tine to Canada. The first and most important effect 
of that Association will be among the veterinarians 
of America, where its activity is already inter- 
national; but its influence will extend to other 
continents, and its international character become 
more marked. 

The influence of our own “ National” Society 
has hitherto been confined to our own islands. Its 
successful re-organisation under any such scheme 
as that recently outlined by Prof. Bradley would of 
course strengthen and extend its influence within 
our own shores, but that would not be all. At 
present we have no effective organisation for taking 
our own part in the international communication of 
veterinarians which will become general in the 
future. The reconstituted “‘ National” would enable 
us to do so. 

Of course, an International Veterinary Congress 
has assembled every four years for a long time past. 
Eight such Congresses have already been held, and 
have done great good in bringing veterinarians of 
different countries into touch. Greater good still 
would result if their effect was supplemented by a 
more continuous and systematic inter-communi- 
cation. 


Moreover, the existing International Veterinary 
Congress will soon cast a great on 
upon veterinarians in this country. This year it 
will be held at the Hague, and the 
arrangements are being made in Holland. But the 
Congress of 1913 will be held in England, and it 
will be no light task for us to organise and conduct 
it. Here the new “ National” might be expected 
to render invaluable service, but this would only be 
the beginning of its international activity. 

We all recognise the difficulties of amalgamating 
our societies. To recognise the prospective advan- 

es may encourage us to grapple with the diffi- 
culties. The international influence which a 
successful amalgamation would exercise is not the 
least of those advantages. 


ANTHRAX IN Horszs. 


Not long ago Mr. Hunting drew the attention of 
the Central V.M.S. to the question of equine 
anthrax. There seems no doubt that, in the 
Metropolis, the disease is more common than has 
hitherto been supposed. It is worthy of considera- 
tion whether the same truth does not apply to the 
provinces—whether anthrax in horses is not more 
common throughout the country than we are aware. 

Far more anthrax is re among cattle than 
among horses. In fact, the very prevalence of the 
disease in cattle suggests a -hitherto unsuspected 

revalence in horses, and plenty of argument might 
advanced to support the suspicion. Equine 
anthrax is very difficult, and often absolutely 
impossible to diagnose during life, for the classical 
2 te of swelling of the throat is certainly any- 
thing but constant. 

Bovine anthrax, when the symptoms can be 
observed during life at all, is equally difficult of 
diagnosis; but the necessity for the microscope 
whenever cattle have died under circumstances 
which offer even a possibility of anthrax is well 
recognised. The microscope is seldom used to 
abdominal lesions in the horse. 

It is at least possible that not a few cases of 
equine anthrax are diagnosed upon naked-eye post- 
mortem examination as “enteritis.” It would 
certainly be advisable to have recourse to the 
microscope, in all cases in which a horse has died 
after a short illness, and the naked-eye post-mortem 
examination suggests even the possibility of anthrax, 


With most sincere we have to announce the 
death, on Wednesday, of Mr. Tom Chesterman, M.R.C.V.8. 
of Leman Street, Wh ' Next week we hope to 


add a tribute of respect to the memory of a fine character. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TincturRE oF IopiINE IN SuRGICAL ANTISEPSIS. 


The good results which Grossich, Schanz, Boutier, 
and Even have obtained from the employment of 
tincture of iodine as a surgical antiseptic, have 
induced Bernardini to make numerous trials of this 
drug in the surgical clinique of the Milan Veterinary 
School. He records his results in La Clinica 
Veterinaria, from which it appears that his con- 
clusions are very similar to ose which Grossich 
(vide The Veterinary Record, December 12, 1908, 
page 387) arrived at from experience in human 
surgery. 

incture of iodine may be used to sterilise the 
skin of the field of operation ; and in that case it is 
preferable to remove the hair by dry shaving, and to 
refrain from preliminary washing with soap and 
water. Used thus, the tincture of iodine penetrates 
better into the intercellular spaces, the cavities, and 
the glands of the skin. When soap and waier are 
employed, the epidermal cells become swollen by 
imbibition, the small spaces and fissures become 
filled with liquid and particles of soap, and the 
antiseptic penetrates less deeply in consequence. 
One may, however, wash the region with soap and 
shave it the day before the operation. 

Tincture of iodine may also be advantageously 
employed upon superficial sutures of the skins, and 
in wounds, including contaminated and infiltrated 
ones. The tissues tolerate it perfectly; and it 
causes neither destruction of tissue nor the forma- 
tion of eschars. Bernardini considers that next to 
peroxide of hydrogen, it is the most energetic, and 
the best suppo by the tissues of all antiseptics. 
Its accessibility gives it a great advantage in 
practice.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 

[This is the first trial of this method in veterinary 

tice that I have heard of. Grossich’s results 
In human practice certainly suggested that the same 
procedure might prove even more useful in our 
work.— TRANSL. | 


Cure or Lamenesses BY EnrorceD USE oF THE 

Liss. 

Klinner (Zeitschrift fiir Veterinarkunde) records 
the following three cases. 

I.—A fox-terrier had sustained a complicated 
fracture of the left metatarsus. After healing of 
the wound a plaster bandage was applied, which 
remained in place four weeks. After removal of the 
bandage, the limb appeared as if withered in conse- 
quence of atrophy; massage yielded little benefit, 
and the dog only progressed on three legs. In 
order to force the animal to bear weight on the left 
hind limb, Klinner inflicted a wound upon the ball 
of the right hind foot. The result was that the left 
limb immediately bore weight in progression and 
when standing, while the right was held up, After 
about a fortnight, the muscles of the left limb had 
become so strengthened through usage, that the 
appearance was almost normal again. The wound 
was renewed once more, and, after another fort- 


night, the ran about 15 kilometres (over nine 
miles) behind his master’s horse, without a trace of 
lameness. 

II.—A horse had picked up a nail with the right 
hind foot; the resulting wound had completel 
healed, but lameness was still present, and was sai 
to have persisted for six weeks. No part of the foot 
yielded evidence of pain. 

A few days later the animal was kicked upon the 
left hind limb by another horse. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards (according to the owner's state- 
ment) the horse carried the left limb and appeared 
normal with the right. After a fortnight the owner 
reported that the horse had gone lame for some 
time upon the left limb, but that the lameness of 
the right limb had ever since been “ unlearned or 
forgotten.” 

III.—An officer’s horse was presented for exam- 
ination, with the history that about seven weeks 
before he had suffered from a picked-up nail in the 
plantar cushion of the left hind foot, and was still 
going very lame. Whether at rest orin motion, the 
horse only bore weight upon the point of the toe, 
although shod with calkins 1 3-5 inch high. No 
local pain was evident. When the right limb was 
held up the horse appeared sound, even after re- 
moval of the shoe. 

Baths, poultices, etc., brought no improvement 
in fourteen days, and therefore—on the ground of 
the experience of the two preceding cases—the 
animal was sharply blistered on the right hock. 
The next day the horse did not bear weight upon 
the blistered limb, but bore weight completely upon 
the previously lame left limb. From the eleventh 
day forward, the animal could be ridden without a 
trace of lameness of either the right or left hind 
limb. 

These three cases are evidence that animals can 
accustom themselves to an old-standing lameness, 
when the cause that determined it is no longer 
present.—-Berliner Tier. Wochenschrift. 


[It is quite conceivable that an animal, when 
first attempting to use a limb weakened by long in- 
action, may find it less easy than to rely solely 
upon the opposite one, or further—as the author 
seems to suggest—that the animal may have be- 
come so accustomed to dispense with a lame limb 
that he ceases to even attempt to use it. 

Probably many cases of persistent lameness are 
explicable thus—but a veterinary surgeon should 
be very certain of bis diagnosis before venturing 
upon Klinner’s lines of treatment.—TRanst. 


Insury TO VAGINA DURING COPULATION. 


Dragert (Zettsschrift fiir Veterinérkunde) reports 
a case of a mare, which was said to be sufferi 
from colic. The owner’s account was that he h 
had the mare covered two days before, and that 
immediately afterwards colicky B ns had set in, 
and a large quantity of blood had flowed from the 
vagina. 

On examining the mare, Dragert found, in addi- 
tion to uneasiness, sweating, accelerated respiration, 
and staring eyes, that the vaginal mucous mem- 
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brane was swollen, reddened in spots and streaks, 
and covered with a discharge of blood and pus. 

A gap of eight centimetres (3 1-5 inches) in 
length, with thickened and partially united edges, 
was found in the left upper wall of the vagina, 
immediately before the os uteri. The rectum was 
uninjured. The animal died from peritonitis. 

From the owner's of the stallion, 
Drigert concludes that the latter was too large for 
the mare.—Berliner Tier. Woch. W. R. C. 


Tre VERMIFORM APPENDIX IN THE Ram. 


The following experiment was made in 1901 in 
the Zoological Gardens, Moscow. It is interesting, 
says Ivanoff, because it is the first to be made 
upon sheep, and was made with a view to determin- 
ing the real necessity of the penis entering the 
uterus during coitus. Upon this point Waldeyer 
remarks that though in man and many mammalia 
the spermatozoa enter the genital organs of the 
female by means of the vagina, in some animals 
such as sheep, they are introduced directly into the 
uterus. The penis of the ram ends in a fine 
vermiform appendix capable of erection, which 
enters the uterus during coitus. The importance 
of this appendix is shown by the fact that if it is 


cut off the ram becomes infertile although the’ 


spermatic fluid can be injected into the vagina. 

Heape, Haussmann, and Pouchet are just as 
dogmatic Owing to the rapidity of union in most 
mammals it is practically certain that the orifice of 
the neck of the uterus and that of the male urethral 
opening do not come into apposition at the moment 
of ejection. 

On the 11th Sept., 1901, an ewe which had been 
carefully isolated for two months was in heat, 
another ewe was selected to receive the semen, » 
sponge having been inserted in the vagina, she was 
covered by a ram. 2 c.c. of spermatic fluid were 
obtained by squeezing the sponge, and injected 
into the first ewe into*the vagina, the neck of the 
uterus being occluded by folds of mucous. The 
spermatozoa were observed under the microscope to 
be active. 

In due course the ewe produced a fine ewe lamb, 
The other ewe did not become pregnant. 

The author concludes from this experiment that 
the function usually ascribed to the vermiform 
appendix, namely, of guiding the semen directly 
into the uterus, is incorrect.—La Clin. . 

. E. P. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary monthly meeting was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on Tharsday, April Ist, Prof. Hob- 
day, President, in the chair. The following Fellows 
signed the attendance book : Messrs. Percy C. Woolston, 
W.S. Mulvey, L. G. Gryspeerdt, Capt. S. F. G. Pallin, 
Nicholson Almond, Sidney Villar, F. W. Willett, W. R. 
Davis, Capt. C. H. A. Joliffe, Capt. A. N. M. Swanston, 
Capt. A. Olver, Henry Gray, R. Bryden, George J. 
Bell, G. H. Livesey, J.B. Hare, William Hunting, 


Prof. J. Macqueen, Sydney H. Slocock, Prof. G. H. 
Wooldridge, W. Perryman, F. W. Chamberlain, A. 
Leonard 8. Balls, and Hugh A. MacCormack, 
on. 
Visitors : Prof. W. Owen Williams, E. Veiler, Sweden; 
J. W. McIntosh, A.L. Sheather, A. Heinemann, J. Jones. 
._ The minutes of the previous meeting, on the propo- 
sition of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Hare, were taken 
as read and confirmed. 
CoRRESPON DENCE. 


Letters regretting inability to be present were received 
from Messrs. Charles Roberts, E. Lionel Stroud, R. 
Porch, J.C. Coleman, and Lieut.-Colonel R. Moore. 

A communication was read from the executive of the 
Public Health Congress, with regard to the meeting to 
be held at Leeds, on July 17 to 24 inclusive, requesti 
the appointment of delegates, and on the motion o 
Prof. Almond, seconded by Mr. Davis, it was agreed 
that the consideration of the letter should be post- 
poned to the May meeting. 


ELEcTIONS AND NOMINATION. 


Messrs. J. SHEPHERD, F.R.C.V.S., of Guildford, and 
Watrer C. Prupames, M.R.C.V.S., of Leighton Buz- 
zard, were balloted for and unanimously elected Fellows 
of the Society. 

Mr. A. Cornish Bowpen, M.R.C.V.S., was nominated 
for Fellowship. 

Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Hare exhibited two specimens, one a case of 
knee spavin in a horse, which was lame for about two 
months. Under ordinary treatment no progress re- 
sulted, and as a last resource median neurectomy was 
performed, but without any benefit. The condition of 
the articular cartilage was very mavked. 

The other case was one of reticular spavin in a horse, 
in which neurectomy was also performed without any 
good results. The two conditions of joint trouble were 
almost similar, and in this case both posterior and 
anterior neurectomy were performed. The age of the 
first horse was six years, and the second, eleven, and 
both were used in omnibus work. 

Capt. 8. F. G. Pati showed the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth lumbar vertebrz of a mare ten years old, who 
broke her back in a point to point race. The case was 
especially interesting on account of the condition of the 
vertebrae, all three of which were anchylosed, the 
anchylosis hardly being due to age. There were signs 
of previous injury, which rendered the back more liable 
to fracture. The specimen was also interesting as it 
showed two extra articulations between the transverse 
processes of the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebre. 

Mr. Mutvey showed the skull of a horse with the 
following history : 

On May 16th, 1905, I was called to a polo pony mare 
said to be snffering from influenza. On examination 
discovered that there was a discharge from the right 
nostril which had a distinct smell of diseased bone. Sus- 
pecting nasal gleet, the animal was treated with iodo- 
orm until the 22nd. This having no effect she was 
brought to our infirmary ; the maxillary sinus was tre- 
phined, and appeared perfectly healthy ; on being wash- 
ed out with antiseptic fluid fluid came through the 
nostril perfectly clear. 

On the 30th Mr. Hunting saw the and it was 
decided to operate again. Both the frontal and maxil- 
lary sinuses were trephined, but nothing was found. A 
few days later Professor Dewar saw the mare with Mr. 
Hunting and ourselves. An electric light was introduced 
into both sinuses, and up the nostril. Nothing was 
found except a small pearly white spot on the floor of 
the maxillary sinus, which was curetted. There was 
no discharge after the sinuses were and 
mare left on the 8th of July perfectly well. 
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No more was heard of her until March 18th of this 
year, when the owner received a letter from the farmer 
where she was turned out, being in foal, saying that a 
growth had appeared on her face some two months 

viously and was now about the size of a small cauli- 

wer, and that he was going to have it removed after 
the foal was born. Mr. Mulvey, senr., went down tothe 
farm, and finding the mare in great pain, had her 
destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination showed two growths, one 
over the frontal and one over the right maxillary sinus. 
These having been removed it was found that the bone 
over both the frontal and Pe maxillary sinuses was 
almost gone. The turbinated bones on the right side 
were unrecognisable, and the left maxillary bone was 
necrosed in places. The disease had pevetrated into 
the right ag be almost into the brain case. 

The growth had the appearance of a cauliflower, and 
had a strong smell of diseased bone. Dr. Higgs took 
portions of it to St. George’s Hospital, where sections 
were cut and it was found to be carcinomatous. 

The PresipENT thought it was easily understood that 
neurectomy would not touch the case of spavin shown. 
Malignant growths in the frontal sinus were becoming 

ed more and more each year, and it was the com- 
monest site of malignant growth in the horse. Fifteen 
years carcinoma was asserted by some pe not 
to exist in the domesticated animals. e wished 
to know whether anyone had ever tried trypsin 
in cases of malignant growth in the horse, as he had 
heard of one or two cases said to be carcinoma which had 
temporarily Fe se to the treatment. 

Professor ALMOND asked whether there had been an 
injury to the front of the knee at any time in Mr. Hare’s 


case. 

Mr. Hare said he was not aware of any. It was 
generally conceded that the trouble started in the arti- 
cular cartilage. The enlargement on the front of the 
knee was visible when the animal first came under his 
notice, and there was no difficulty in diagnosing it. He 
nsed to imagine that possibly an injury was the cause of 
knee spavin, but the condition of the cartilage clearly 
shows that it is a joint disease, exactly similar to articu- 
lar oes and the etiology of each is obscure, quite 
possibly due to some constitutional cause. 


Tue Diseases or THE Eye 1n Domestic ANIMALS.— 
By Mr. Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. [The paper ap- 
peared in our issue of April 3, p. 678.] 


Discussion. 


The PrestpENnT said there were some points in the 
paper on which there might be differences of experience, 
h the paper was a most carefully prepared one. 

The first thing that struck him was the question of para- 
sitic eysts, which were stated in the paper as being met 
with in the orbit of al! species of domesticated animals. 
He would like to know how often Mr. Gray had 
actually seen them. In suturing the eyelids Mr. Gray 
recommended metallic sutures, but he himself had abso- 
lately abandoned metallic sutures in eyelid injuries in 
favour of silk, as he believed silk to give very much 
better results. With regard to the operation of 
autoplasta, he would like to have heard it described, and 
to have had specific instances in which success had been 
met with. He did not agree that the best way to re- 
move small warts from the - was by the scissors, if 
other methods could possibly be adopted, as the bamor- 
rhage which ensued was sometimes troublesome, and on 
a number of occasions he had seen other warts follow, 
which he thought had been caused by the fact of the 
blood having got on to a portion of the mucous mem- 
brane that had become a ed. With regard to the 
question of trichiasis, it was one which those en- 
gaged in small animal practice very frequently met 


with, and was a condition which was hereditary, 
so much so that one could practically be certain that in 
some of the dogs used for breeding purposes a proportion 
of the puppies would always have that troublesome con- 
dition. It would be interesting to know why certain 
breeds had the upper lid chiefly affected, and in sporting 
dogs the lower lid, and in certain other breeds both lids. 
He had not noticed that fact, although it was one of the 
commonest Ny which those engaged in canine 
work were called upon todo. The autoplastic operation 
for entropium was also one he would like to hear de- 
scribed, as he thought it was an operation which would 
give very little prospect of success in the dog or the cat, 
The removal of the membrana nictitans was very much 
condemned by Mr. Gray, but‘as far as his own exper- 
ience was concerned he did not agree with that condem- 
nation. He wished to know how long Mr. Gray would 
think it necessary to wait before suggesting removal, 
as the condition persisted for months, and he 
was sure in some instances it never would disappear 
until surgically removed. The use of adrenalin was 
somewhat expensive ; suparenin was a cheaper drug and 
equally effective. An ounce of adrenalin, once opened, 
could not be relied upon with certainty ten days or a 
fortnight afterwards ; whereas suparenin kept well and 
only cost 4d. fora small bottle. With regird to the 
slitting of the canaliculus in connection with epiphora, 
Mr. Gray had lightly touched upon it, but he wonld 
like to see a little more technical description. Mr. Gray 
was emphatic with regard to ophthalmia of the newly- 
born being due to distemper, but he could tell of 
instances where puppies and kittens had had the 
ophthalmia, and he was quite sure it was not due to dis- 
temper infection. He had known of several cats whose 
kittens always suffered from ophthalmia of the newly- 
born. The specific form of conjunctivitis alluded to in 
the paper was one which certainly ought to be taken 
more notice of than had been the case in the past. In 
large kennels it was not at aJlan uncommon disease. In 
the treatment of sluggish ulcer of the cornea, Mr. Gray 
mentioned iodoform, oxide of zinc, boric acid, and other 
drugs, but he had not mentioned what was really a 
certain success in the treatment of indolent ulcers— 
calomel, which bad a wonderful effect upon ulcerated 
conditions of the cornea, when applied with discretion 
in the form of powder. Periodic ophthalmia was not a 
disease met with very often, but two cases he had had 
within the last two years had yielded in a wonderful 
manner to painting around the eyelid with liniment of 
iodine. It was — round the eyeballs twice a day, 
until the skin began to show signs of irritation ; the 
stable was changed to one that was hygienically better, 
and the effect was magical. In treating amaurosis Mr. 
Gray recommended the application of leeches to the con- 
junctiva, and he would like to know how he managed to 
get them to stay on. The treatment of cataract was 
omitted, and he presumed from that that probably Mr. 
Gray found that operative treatmeut in the horse and in 
the dog could not be considered practicable. In the dog, 
a noted ophthalmic surgeon had operated for him on a 
number of cases, but in no instance bad the result been 
satisfactory, although every care was taken to see that 
the animals did not afterwards rub the eye. Strabismus 
was very often congenital in the dog and cat, and if 
puppies or kittens were bred from animals suffering from 
that ailment, a certain number of the litter was affected 
with the disease. In his own experience, divergent 
squint bad not been rare. He thought it was as common 
as tae convergent squint. He had seen it particularly in 
some strains of bull-dog and Pekingese dogs with 
prominent eyes. 

Mr. W. R. Davis said that acute conjunctivitis and 
keratitis not uncommonly affected sheep as an epizooti 
and then was certainly not caused by the application o 
saliva or of septic cotton wool. Very little. treatment 
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was attempted usually, except to put the animals in a 
sheltered place. It was very often seen when a cold 
wind had prevailed for some time and the sheep were in 
an exposed place. He did not know whether it was 
due to sand and dust carried by the wind or to a 
microbe. 

With regard to panophthalmitis he had seen it several 
times in horses suffering from purpura, and in two cases 
that came onder his notice both eyes had completely 
sloughed out. 

Cataract in foals was not very uncommon. A few 

rs ago he had examined a valuable thoroughbred 

‘oal with cataract in both eyes. It was kept alive until 

it was three months old and then was destroyed, being 
totally blind, with very opaque lenses. He desired to 
thank Mr. Gray for his excellent paper. 

Mr. Livesey said Mr. Gray, in dealing with wounds 
of the eyelids and the orbit, said little about punctured 
wounds above the eye, which dogs very often received 
in fighting. Perhaps the kennel man attended to the 
animal], washed the wound, and sutured the skin; in 
nearly every case suppuration set in. Consequently, 

s formed, and worked its way to the back of the orbit, 
orcing the eyeball out of its socket. One could not be 
too careful in avoiding suturing lacerated wounds above 
the eye. It was far better to leave an open wound, and 
let it granulate up from the bottom. Like the Presi- 
dent, he had entirely given up metallic sutures in favour 
of silkworm gut and silk. 

With regard to meibomian cyst, he had had several 
cases, and one last year took on a malignant character. 
He did not cut the free border of the eyelid, but he 
everted it under adrenalin and cocaine, and removed 
the little tumour, and sent it to Dr. Bashford, who des- 
cribed it as adenoma, and characterised it as very malig- 
nant. That dog had been under observation for eight 
months, and there had been no recurrence. With re- 
oy to stripping the eyelid, he thought that was the 

t method, and in that differed from Mr. Hobday. 
The resulting hemorrhage need only be very slight, if 
adrenalin was used. In ophthalmic work, adrenalin 
was a very useful drug, but it was not necessary to use 
it at a greater strength than one in five or ten thousand. 
With regard to entropium, he had performed the opera- 
tion mentioned by Mr. Gray many times, but he did not 
remember ina single instance having cut through the 
orbicularis muscle, except where the palpebral fissure 
had been too small, and he had desired to make the eye 
opgeet lar All that was necessary was to take out 
sufficient skin to cause a contraction above the lid, and 
so bring the eyelash off the surface of the eye. Practice 
and ae are required to bring about the desired 
result. 

With reference to the President’s remarks about 
adrenalin, he had had sometimes three or four bottles 
open at a time, and had found it act with perfect regu- 
larity after three or four months. In dog work it was 
certainly better to dilute it with normal saline solution. 
Ophthalmia neonatorum he had seen frequently, but 
could not say it was invariably due to distemper. He 

also seen it in cats, whose kittens had always 
suffered from the complaint within a week or ten days 
of birth, and in those cases he had attributed it to infec- 
tion from vaginal catarrh. He that if the cases 
were not attacked era, | the eyeball sank, and 
function generally was lost. In acute conjunctivitis in 
dogs he had had marvellous results from adrenalin in 
the strength of one in five thousand, or one in ten 
thousand. After using adrenalin, he put in one or two 
drops of castor oil, which acted as a soothing agent, and 
prevented further irritation. —— often the case treated 
— by adrenalin would resolve itself in one or two 


ith reference to dermoid growths he had only had 
three cases under his notice—two in spaniels and one in 


a bull-dog, but the operation in each case was baffled 
by profuse hemorrhage. There was also a difficulty in 
fixing the eye for the operation. With regard to super- 
ficial ulcers, since leaving off caustics he had 
infinitely better results. The strongest lotion he used 
in such cases did not exceed four grains of sulphate of 
zinc to the ounce. Cloudiness from very small ulcers 
undoubtedly was tly benefitted by the use of calomel. 
or finely powd sugar. In ulcerated cornea, he h 
had good results from the daily use of eserine, which 
diminished interarticular tension to a very marked 
degree. He generally used a grain of eserine, five grains 
of cocaine, and four drachms of distilled water ; two 
drops of which lotion were used at each application. He 
had seen a great number of cases of luxation and sub- 
luxation in dogs. Glaucoma was also undoubtedly 
common in dogs, but Mr. Gray did not mention what 
the cause was, and said very little about treatment or its 
success. With rd to microphthalmos, it was dis- 
tinctly common in Pomeranians. He thought the 
Pr-sident was quite right in saying that divergent squint 
was as common as convergent, and certainly in some of 
the toy spaniels one was justified in considering it a 
point of beauty. Mr. Gray said very little about 
nystagmus, which he himself considered almost diag- 
nostic in dogs of disease of the ear. It generally followed 
on perforation of the tympanum with inflammation of 
the middle ear. In cats it was associated with Menier’s 
disease. He thought it might be considered in most 
cases of ear trouble as a warning of meningitis. Certainly 
in cases of parasitic canker, nystagmus kad been almost 
a diagnostic sign. 
Professor MACQUEEN said, in dealing with a delicate 
structure like the eye, the essayist ought to bring to bear 
upon his work considerable accuracy, and he objected 
that accuracy was lacking from a great part of the paper. 
Professor Macqneen went in detail through the paper, 
by page. Malignant cedema he considered a specific 
affection, and thought if Mr. Gray bad seen one case it 
was about as many as he had seen affecting the eye. 
With regard to paralysis of the eyelid, as a result of 
njury to the supra-orbital nerves, the supra-orbital 
inerves were sensory, and he was sure Mr. Gray did not 
mean it was a case of paralysis ; he was really referring 
to the motor nerve of the upper eyelid. In | 
where there was drooping of the upper eyelid, it was 
really the third nerve that was involved, and that nerve 
did not pass through the supra orbital foramen, but was 
altogether within the orbit. Mr. Gray’s statement was 
incorrect. With regard to wounds of the eyelid, involv- 
ing only the skin and sub-cutaneous connective tissues, 
it was quite unnecessary to transtix the eyelid by any 
suture, the less suturing the better. A little more 
information was required on the subject of ptosis, and he 
desired to know what sort of growth took its origin from 
the teeth and extended to the brain. There were two 
or three affections of the eyelid perhaps more important 
than some of those mentioned in the paper ; for inst 
adhesion of the edges of the eyelids was met witb, 
adhesion of one eyelid to the surface of the eyeball, both 
of which conditions required operation. There was also 
a congenital condition—cleft eyelid, which was not 
referred to, nor was the condition of ora en 
tion of the edge of the eyelid, or a stye. Wit 
to the remarks on treatment of entropium, there was no 
good reason for incising the outer canthus. It was 
sufficient to remove an elliptical oe of skin from the 
eyelid ; whether in young or old dogs. The healing of 
the wound gave more trouble than the operation. In 
disease of the membrana nictitans, Mr. Gray objected to 
the excision of a portion of the membrana simply 
because he looked upon it as mutilation, but if the 
membrana nictitans was diseased and projected beyond 
its proper position, the best treatment was excision. He 
did not often agree with the authorities who had taught 


| 
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during the last fifty years, but believed in excising a 
projecting membrana nictitans when it was causing 
trouble, irrespective of the cause of the projection. With 
regard to the displacement of the Harderian gland, Mr. 
Gray did not specify the surface of the membrana 
nictitans on which the Harderian gland was to be found, 
but suggested that the gland was situated on the 
ocular surface of the membrana, but he himself 
believed it was sitnated on the outside of the 
membrana nictitans. If it was situated on the inside 
in the dog, it occupied quite an exceptional place. 
He thought Mr. Gray would find that what he regarded 
as a displaced Harderian gland was simply an enlarged 
follicle of the membrana nictitans. With reference to 
the lachrymal sac, it was stated in the paper that pres- 
sure applied to the skin caused an escape from the 
lachrymal openings, a statement which conveyed the 
impression that the lachrymal sac was situated on the 
face. As a matter of fact the lachrymal sac was situated 
on the orbital aspect of the lachrymal bone, inside the 
margin of the orbit, and the finger applied to the sur- 
face of the skin near the margin of the orbit would feel 
no swelling. The lachrymal duct conveying the tears 
to the floor of the nostril was entirely concealed beneath 
the bone. He did not believe that when the lachrymal 
sac was ivflamed or distended from obstruction there 
was a swelling ge to the finger outside the margin 
of the orbit. With reference to epiphora, he did not 
know whether Mr. Gray believed that the lower animals 
were subject to emotional changes inducing weeping, 
but he was not prepared to accept it as a fact that the 
horse or the cow was given to weeping. When tears 
overflowed the face of the horse, or any other domesti- 
cated animal, the cause was not emotion but obstruction 
or disease. A very frequent cause of epiphora was a 
swollen condition of the conjunctival membrane. The 
statement with regard to the puncta required re-editing. 
There were two puncta, each succeeded by a curved 
canal ; the spot curved canal presented its convexity 
upwards, and ran downwards to the lachrymal sac. The 
inferior canal was curved with its convexity lookin 
downwards. The phraseology was most misleading an 
the statement required correction. In giving members 
of the profession hints on how to proceed with the 
treatment of an obstructed nasal duct, or canaliculus, it 
was advisable to know the direction of the canals. With 
r to acute conjunctivitis, he thought the statement 
in the paper — have been improved ; it was very 
satisfactory as far as it went, but it did not go far 
enough. There were more forms of conjunctivitis than 
the acute and specific, and chronic conjunctivitis was 
what was usually regarded as follicular conjunctivitis. 
In dermoid pterygium he thought two things had been 
confused. ere was a conjunctival dermoid resembling 
in structure a portion of skin, and another condition, not 
deserving of the name “dermoid,” known as pterygium, 
consisting of a triangular shaped fold of the conjunctiva, 
the apex of the fold resting on the cornea, the base 
being continuous with the conjunctiva. 

A well-timed remark made in the discussion was that 
there was extremely little reference to punctures and 
other superficial injuries to the cornea. In practice one 
was frequently required to give advice cencerning 
a thorn embedded in the cornea, or fixed in the conjunc- 
tiva, and occasionally in a sporting dog, a pellet would 
have to be removed—a rather delicate operation. The 
paper contained a long story about vascular keratitis, 
or pannus, and of all important affections of the eyeball 
in animals vascular keratitis furnished the commonest 
example. In the days when he inspected imported 
animals it was not uncommon to meet with many cases 
of keratitis in sheep and cattle, especially during the 
summer months, and in North America and in some 
parts of the Continent epizootic keratitis was not un- 


common. Its pat was not understood, but appar- 
ently it was due to an irritant. 

He did not altogether with Mr. Gray’s concln- 
sion regarding the effect of enlarged corpora nigra. He 
could conceive a case where, owing to the size of the 
corpora nigra and at the same time the contraction of 
the iris or diminution of the pupil, the large pigment 
masses would completely obstrnet vision ; and there were 
certain cases where, owing to the size of the pigment 
masses, the vision of that particular eye was defective. 
The — might be so contracted that there was no 
possibility of light passing, except through the pigment 
masses, and as a cause of shying he thought occasionall 
enlarged corpora nigra might play some part. Wit 
regard to ophthalmia,*it was not now called 
periodic, the periodicity of the affection haviag dis- 
appeared with the disease. Neither was it called 
lunar ophthalmia, or moon blindness; in fact, it 
was very difficult to find a case. ‘There was no 
mistaking periodic ophthalmia when met with, but 
in this country it was exceedingly rare. He thought 
cases resembling specific ophthalmia seen within recent 
years had been cases of symptomatic congestion of the 
membranes of the eyeball. The symptoms lasted from 
a few hours to two or three days at most, and the ani- 
mals recovered. He was pleased to hear the treatment 
mentioned by the President for specific ophthalmia, be- 
cause that treatment apparently was no more modern 
than some of the treatment suggested by the essayist. 
He quite believed that the symptoms vanished when a 
solution of iodine was used : the disease had that habit, 
whether iodine was used or not. An excellent remedy, 
it was so considered, was a dose of physic, and keeping 
the animal in the dark for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. With regard to amaurosis, there was a long 
paragraph on what was not a disease at all, but merely 
a symptom of some defect. It was still met with as a 
symptom of central or peripheral nervelesion. The line 
of treatment suggested was very excellent, but who was 
prepared to say whether amaurosis arose from tumour 
or chronic changes in nerve or brain? He wanted to 
ask Mr. Gray whether he had ever attempted the re- 
moval of a cerebral tumour which was causing amaurosis, 
and if not, whether he would undertake to diagnose in 
one of the lower animals the position of a cerebral 
tumour which was causing, or likely to cause amaurosis. 
He thought it was rather in the nature of a speculation 
than a statement supported by experience. ith refer- 
ence to vitreous humour, there was no doubt that lique- 
faction of the vitreous did occur, use it was so 
stated in books. He quite believed that budies might 
sometimes be seen moving in the vitreous, but before 
that could be assumed the vitreous must undergo a 
change of condition, there must be some antecedent 
disease. Unless the vitreous was liquefied, foreign 
bodies did not move in it. With regard to cataract, 
Mr. Gray had asked several questions. He believed 
cataract was responsible sometimes for shying, or for a 
horse misjudging distance, but some hunting men were 
quite prepared to purchase a horse with cataract, so 
long as they knew the reputation of the horse in the 
field. Where the cataract was diffused or total there was 
a decided objection to the purchase, but where it was 
limited the defect was less objectionable. As to whether 
cataract would progress so as to become total, that 
depended on the cataract and the horse. He had seen 
cataract undergo no change whatever during a period of 
nine years. It was generally conceded to be hereditary. 
A greyish or dullish lense was not inconsistent with a 
certain degree of vege os me and fair vision, but he 
was not certain that the lens in such cases should be 


regarded as ow normal in transparency. [n cases 
e 


of luxation of the lens, the displacement was nearly 
always anterior. Luxation towards the vitreous was 
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possible in cases where the eyeball had been ruptured, 
or after rupture of the hyaloid membrane, but in the 
ordinary case of luxated lens, it fell towards the front, 
and the effect had been ulceration or rupture of the 
cornea with extrusion of the lens, followed by collapse 
of the eyeball. He agreed with Mr. Gray about strabis- 
jus was seen sometimes in chloroform 


mus. ys 
anesthesia. a cause of shying, Mr. Gray had not 
referred to astigmatism. While he had criticised the 


paper rather severely, he had done so mainly with one 
object--to encourage attention to detail. He had a great 
admiration for anyone who would devote much time 
and energy to the preparation of a paper. He had been 
himself interested in diseases of the eyeball, and if he 
had not produced anything on the subject, it had not 
been owing to absence of desire on his t, but 
simply to want of material. Since he had entered 
the profession he had not seen those extraordina 

cases of eye disease in the lower animals, and wit 

regard to many pages of the paper he marveiled at the 
ability and the devotion that had enabled Mr. Gray to 
collect so many examples. He thought Mr. Gray 
deserved the thanks of the Society for giving the mem- 
bers an opportunity of exchanging their views on various 
eye affections, although he thought it would have been 
better if the essayist had confined himself to fewer 


diseases. 


On the proposition of Prof. Wooldridge, seconded by 
Mr. Hare, the discussion was adjourned. 

On the motion of Mr. Perryman, seconded by Mr. 
Mulvey, the thanks of the Society were accorded to the 


exhibitors of morbid specimens. 
Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


Hospital for Horses of the Poor. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Courier. 


Sir,— When some five years ago it was pro that 
a veterinary school, as a department of the University, 
should be opened in Liverpol, it was generally under- 
stood that as soon as possible a veterinary hospital for 
clinical instruction of students as well as for charitable 
pur should be established. 

There was, however, a feeling of distrust and uneasi- 
ness exhibited amongst the local practitioners whenever 
the words “ Veterinary College of Liverpool” were 
uttered. These practitioners were under the impression 
that if a College were opened, and a hospital in connec- 
tion therewith, the clinical work done by the staff 
would be charged for—that, in fact, fees would be regu- 
larly demanded from the owners of patients—and that 
the College would become an institution working in 
direct opposition to themselves, and would seriously 
depreciate their practices. On the distinct assurances 
of those in authority that the hospital should be used 
solely for charitable work, and for clinical instruction to 
students, the opposition ceased and the school was 
established, but not the hospital. 

Now, sir, the matter to which I wish respectfully to 
direct public attention is the following. There surely 
must be in Liverpool and district hundreds of men and 
women, each of whom is the owner of a horse or donkey, 
with whose hel they have to make a living ; they hawk 
fish or vegetables, or gather and bones, or cart coal, 
or perform other humble duties. Many of these poor 
people are the sole support of young families, or of aged 
and helpless parents, or other relatives ; frequently on 
account of some weakness or affliction they are incapa- 
ble of performing laborious work, or they are unskilled, 


and therefore unable to follow a regular trade. The| pa 


mere fact that they possess a horse—-often a wretched 


Most of them find it difficult to make both ends meet, 
and it is merely but oo that these people should be 
able to find a place where they can obtain veterinary 
advice gratis for their animals, just as they would obtain 
in medical hospitals advice and treatment for them- 
selves, Most of these poor folk cannot possibly pay the 
fees charged by veterinary surgeons, and cannot there- 
fore become their clients. But I would go further, and 
say that these men, and women, have a right as rate- 
payers to look for some such assistance. All! that is 
wanted is a hospital building in which the n 
accommodation for sick animals would be provided, a 
pharmacy, a courtyard, and an office. Only a small sum 
of money would be required annually to maintain the 
establishment. The clinical work could and would be 
done by the Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, assisted by the senior students. Further, this 
would raise the teaching in the Liverpool School to the 
standard of the London, Edinburgh, and other schools, 
would be a completion of the scheme on, | pro- 
jected, and would be of advantage to the poorer horse- 
owners and to the students. 
Surely, sir, there is a sufficient number of lovers of 
horses and haters of suffering in the lower animals to 
enable us to raise easily a sum of money adequate for 
the purpose. I therefore suggest that a public effort 
should be made to provide as soon as possible a veteri- 
nary hospital as an adjunct to the Veterinary School of 
the University.— Yours, etc., 
W. Owen Professor. 

The Veterinary School, the University, 

Liverpool, March 15, 1909. 


Glasgow and its Foreign Cattle Trade. 


The importation of American and Canadian cattle into 
the United Kingdom has shown a remarkable decline 
during the past twelve months. With the exception of 
Manchester, the returns for the various ports at which 
cattle are landed show a decrease of about 20 per cent. 
as compared with the previous year. The returns for 
the year ending with February show that the importa- 
tion of live cattle at Glasgow declined by 23°6 per cent. 
at Birkenhead Te per cent,, and at Deptford by 
27°3 percent. At Manchester, on the other hand, there was 
an increase of 41°4 per cent. This is said to be due, toa 
certain extent, to the fact that an arrangement was 
made between the Corporation of Manchester and a 
leading importing company whereby certain facilities 
were granted to them, and consequently Manchester 
became the principal centre of their cattle trade. The 
figures for the past two years for four of the eight 

rts at which live cattle may be landed are as 


ollows :— 
1908. 1909. Decrease. 
Birkenhead 211,572 175,555 36,017 
Deptford 183,206 133,191 50,015 
Glasgow 32,391 24,715 7,676 
Increase. 
Manchester 22,065 31,218 9,153 


When the Merklands cattle lairages and wharf were 
opened at Glasgow in May, 1907, the authorities looked 
forward to a large increase in the trade in United States 
and Canadian live stock, but from various causes this 
has not been realised, and the fine new premises 
by the Corporation, at a cost of between £80,000 and 
£90,000, have not yet been used to their fullest extent. 
Indeed, so poe have the shipments been recently that 
the staff of workmen has D freatly reduced. The 
imports for February were less than 1000 cattle, com- 
red with more than double that number for the corres- 
ponding month of last year. There have as yet been no 


animal, and one whose value can better be reckoned in 
shillings than in pounds—does not alter my contention. 


consignments landed during the present month, al- 
though a small one is expected shortly. In the year 
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1905 the number of cattle landed reached a total of 
almost 46,000. 

The falling-off is due to various causes, but principally 
to the general depression in trade, which is only now 
passing away, and also to the embargo laced on the 
shipment of cattle from various parts of the United 
States on account of ontbreaks of disease, The States 
affected were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland, and Delaware. Another contributory cause 
is said to be the restrictions imposed on the sale of cattle 
at G was compared with the chief English landing 
ports. The Glasgow Fleshers’ Trade Protection Asso- 
ciation, an influential body formed for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the private er against 
co-operative societies, control to a large extent the sale 
of foreign cattle at Merklands. The consigners on the 
other side of the Atlantic are, it is said, inning to 
find out that it is more profitable to send their cattle to 
a free market such as Birkenhead, where they can be 
sold at any time or to any buyer, rather than send them 
to Glasgow. As the sales take place at Merklands only 
on certain days there is frequently added the expense 
of feeding and housing at the lairages. At Birkhenhead 
it frequently happens that when a vessel comes to the 

in the morning her cargo is inspected, sold and 
illed the same day, thus saving a great deal of time and 
money.—Glasgow Herald. 


REVIEW. 
Tue Strockowners’ Manuat. — By F. T. Barton, 
M.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. 376 pp., with 45 photo 
lates. No advertisements. Cloth, lettered. 10/6. 
Everett and Co., 42 Essex Street, Strand, WC. 
This work is professedly designed to instruct stock- 
owners and agricultural students in “what may be 


termed the essentials relating to farm live stock.” Such an 
enormous variety of subjects may fairly be included in 
this scheme that the writer of any aah book, unless 
very large one, is exposed to temptations to which the 
author of the present work has yielded most disastrously, 
It must be said at once that the attempt to crowd much 
matter into a comparatively small space has been carried 
so far as to tically destroy whatever educational 
value the book might otherwise have . The 
construction of stables, cowhouses, etc., the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, farm dogs, pigs, and 
ay, the dentition of horses and ruminants, and the 
eeding, rearing, and management of farm stock—ip- 
cluding poultry—all of which are dealt with, are more 
than sufficient to overcrowd a volume of this size. Up- 
fortunately the author has attempted to include the 
diseases of stock, which occupy rather more than a 
hundred pages of the work. 

Many diseases are considered in this section, and, 
taking a few of the more important ones almost at 
random, to illustrate the amount of real instruction 
the reader is likely to derive from the whole—we may 
mention that colic is dealt with in nineteen sentences, 
diarrhcea in ten, strangles in eleven, and swine fever 


in six. 
A book of this size and scope could only be rendered 
even moderately useful by the exercise of. most excep- 
tional skill in selection and condensation, and t 
present volume affords no evidence of such skill. On 
the contrary, we find not a little valuable space occu- 
pied by superfluous matter, and this intensifies a failure 
which the planning of the work rendered all but in- 


evitable. 
W. R. C. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 


1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases ©ePpi Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcoy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-] Out- | Siangh. 
| mals. | male. mals, | | Other 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended April10} 25 | 89 18} 109 39 | 357 
1908 .. 19 42 10 51 9 45 236 
Corresponding week in 1907 .. | 26 46 14 47 8 48 292 
1906 .. 19 21 19 36 4 25 lil 
Total for 15 weeks, 19(9 we -- | 419 596 183 716 393 428 3929 
.. | 373 3 112 475 2366 
in in {1907 .. | 301 4 671 2962 
{asa | 295 421 326 620 259 282 1332 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Parasitic Mange. 
Outbreaks. 


April 13, 1909. 


IRELAND. Week ended April 8 4 2 12 } 2 

Total for 14 weeks, 1909... |? 2 32 239 9 73 

1906 .. 2 2 as 2 7 30 119 9 214 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction forIreland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, April 7, 1909 


Nors.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


~ Caskeohan, sued Thomas Hanna, J.P., and David Black- 
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Dosing and Dying of a Horse.—Strange Case. 
At Carrickmacross Quarter Sessions, Owen Mohan, 


wood for £18 damages “for that the. defendants 
represented themselves to the plaintiff to be skilled in 
the art of curing horses and tu be legally qualified for 
such purpose, in consequence whereof plaintiff employed 
them to treat his horse, whereas the defendants were 
nt legally qualified for such work, and so unskillfully 
and ty ag treated said horse that same died, to 

aintiff's loss in the sum aforesaid.” He sought damages 
‘or misrepresentation and negligence. 

Mr. Wells for plaintiff, and Mr. Corr for defendants. 

Plaintiff's wife, Mary Mohan, gave evidence of going 
to defendants’ establishment and asking for medicine 
for “ bots.” She got a bottle of “ Botol,” but the horse’s 
condition did not improve and she went again and asked 
Mr. Blackwood to wire away to Mr. Peatt, V.S. He 
said the horse did not need a “vet,” that there was 
nothing wrong with him. Hegave her two powders and 
subsequently visited the animal himself, but he died. 
When the witness questioned him about the matter he 
said they were not accountable, that they could not be 
blamed if they sold a man medicine and he took too 
much of it and killed himself. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corr, witness admitted having 
given the horse the “ braskings ” of the churning. 

Michael Clinton stated that Mr. Blackwood, when he 
saw the horse, said the medicine was too strong, and four 
doses was too much for the horse. 

Fras M’Nally said he also heard Mr. Blackwood say 
the medicine was too strong. 

Owen M’Mahon, Michael Connolly, Michael Hanratty 
also gave evidence in support of the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Peatt, V.S., for defendants, was examined. He 
stated that he used the remedy mentioned for “ Bots” 
himself. It was the most effectual remedy discovered yet. 

His Honor: You are giving the profession away.—I 
am using it 

Did you follow the directions ?—I have followed 
them, but I have made slight variations. The medicine 
was a very good astringent. The effect of one of 
the medicines would be constipation. The horse must 
have had a purging. 

Questioned by Mr. Corr as to what effect the 
“hastings” would have on a horse, witness said he 
understood it was butter was given him. 

The former witness was recalled, and she stated what 
was given to the horse was half-churned milk. 

Mr. Peatt : Half-churned milk is butter. (Laughter). 

Mr. Wells : It isn’t ; it is half-churned milk. 


His Honor: Half-churned milk is half way milk and | da: 


half way butter. (Laughter). 
Mr. Wells (to witness): Would this milk have a 
serious the is used as a 
urgative by the people of the country. 
‘i Do they use it for “ Bots?”—They use everything 
under the sun for that. (Laughter). Continuing, he 
said that he thought when the people found that the 
effect of the medicine was to constipate they began 
giving the animal something else themselves. 
Mr. Wells: Do you approve of this quackery !—No. 
Did you see the third bottle that Mr. Blackwood took 
away on Saturday !—No. ; 
Ve you approve of his going out and visiting horses ? 
—I don’t. 
His Honour:—NorI don’t. I think the shoemaker 
should stick to his last. 
David Blackwood, examined, stated it wasn’t true to 
say that he had said it was too much to give the horse 
the medicine four times a day. He said it would cause 
a slight nausea. He went out and looked at the horse 


day previously. It wasn’t his business to do this. He 
gave “Botol” and some Bismuth, a chalk mixture, for 
the horse. ‘These were harmless. They gave the horse 
some butter and he said it would uce purging. If 
the purging had a the animial would be alright. 
Plaintiffs wife asked him about a “ vet,” and he said he 
didn’t think a “ vet” would be necessary. 

Cross-examined, he said he believed Mrs. Mohan 
mentioned Mr. Peatt’s name. He brought the bottle 
away on Saturday because he could use it again. He 
didn’t tell Hanlon that he would pull the animal through 
all right, but he said he would be all right if the purging 


stopped. 

Mr. Wells: You are not qualified as a veterinary 
surgeon !—No, I am only a registered druggist. 

This is not the first trouble you have got into since 
you came to Carrickmacross !—This is the first time I 
am aware of. 

Are you a dentist !—No. 

Do you put the terms “ RiD.S.” after your name }— 
I have same qualifications as Mr. Hanna. 

Do you use the letters “R.D.S.” in your advertise- 
ments about teeth ? j 

Mr. Corr: That would be Rural District Councillor. 

I put “R.D.P.S.1.” pull 

you to pay for breaking a person’s jaw ing 
teeth (Laughter).—No. 

This concluded the evidence, and Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Corr addressed His Honor. 

His Honor, in dismissing the case on the merits, said 
he had no evidence to show what the horse died of, as no 
post mortem was held. He did not approve of people 
going outside their own particular business, as veterinary 
surgeons as well as everybody else must live. Mr. 
Blackwood should not have taken away the third bottle 
or if he did take it away he should have had it there for 
them that day.—-People’s Journal. 


Failing to Report Sheep Scab. 


Benjamin Darlington, farmer, of Barrow, was sum- 
moned at the Oakmere Petty Sessions for failing to re- 

rt with all reasonable speed cases of sheep scab on his 
arm on the 2nd February. 

Acting-sergeant Morgan said that on the 30th Jan- 
uary the police reported the death of a sheep on Mr. 
Darlington’s premises, it — at that time a suspected 
case of anthrax. On the Ist February, Acting-sergeant 
Morgan visited the defendant’s premises, and examined 
24 sheep in a field, and found a number affected with 
scab. He reported the matter to Mr. Price, veterinary 
surgeon, of Tarvin, who examined the flock the next 


y. 
Mr. Price said he found six affected. Witness con- 

sidered they had been affected about three weeks, and 

with reasonable precaution their condition ought to have 

been discovered earlier. There were big tufts of wool 

off some of the sheep. 

Defendant said he had been farming over 40 yea 
and had never seen sheep scab on his farm. He 
never seen sheep scab. 

In reply to the Bench, defendant said they were 
“Scottie-Irish.” 

Defendant was fined 50s. and costs. 

Wm. Stretch, of the Common Farm, Kelsall, was 
summoned for a similar offence. 

Acting-sergeant Morgan said the defendant came to~ 
his station at Kelsall on Monday .morning, the Ist 
February, and reported that he thought he had scab on 
his farm. Witness next day went to the farm and 
examined 87 Welsh ewes, and found a number affected. 
Some had been treated with paraffin. 

Defendant said that he had left the tending of his 


as a matter of courtesy, as they sent in twice for him the 


sheep to a boy for a fortnight, as he had been ploughing 
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himself, and in the foggy weather one could not see the 
deposed to find 

r. Price, veterinary surgeon, to ing 11 
sheep affected with scab. The disease must have been 
there some time, as some of the sheep were nearly bare. 

Defendant contended that he reported the thing as 
soon as he could. He had no suspicion it was sheep 
scab till the Sunday afternoon, and on Monday morning 
he was at the police station. 

Acting-sergeant Metham (in the absence of Supt. 
Beeley) said that sheep scab was becoming more preva- 
lent in the county. There were six cases in the Tarvin 
district. 

Defendant was fined 403, and the costs.—Chester 
Chronicle. 


Farmer's Claim against a Motorist. 


At Carlisle County Court on Thursday, April 1, 
before His Honour Judge Steavenson, William Pigg, 
farmer, Randalinton, Longtown, sued Miss de Patourel, 
Harker Lodge, for £15 93. 2d. damages to a cow injured 
by the negligence of one of defendant’s servants in driv- 
ing a motor car near Randalinton on December 18 last. 
Defendant counterclaimed fur £9 damage done to the 
motor car by the negligent driving of the cow by one 
of the plaintiff's servants.—Mr. G. A. Lightfoot was for 
the plaintiff ; Mr. T. Barnes was for the defence. 

In opening the facts of the case Mr. Lightfoot said he 
rested hisclaim for damages on one broad issue, viz., 
that the driver of a motor car should drive in such a way 
as not to run into cattle or sheep. He believed there 
was legal authority for that contention. But in this 
case it was somewhat amusing to notice that there was 
a counterclaim in respect of damage to the motor car by 
the cow. He did not think, however, that in all his ex- 
perience his Honour could have heard of a cow charging 
a motor car. (Laughter). The cow at the day of the 
accident was worth £26, and it was valuable, having 
taken two first prizes at Longtown Show in 1907-8. 

William Pigg, the plaintiff, deposed that on December 
18th two of his men drove the cow referred to and 
another from Randalinton to Firbank for a certain pur- 
pose, returning later with the cows. The distance was 
about 2} miles. The men left for Firbank about 4 
p.m., and got back about 8 o'clock. They then reported 
to him that an accident had occurred on the road. The 
cow was injured on the right flank, having a lump the 
size of aman’s head Witness reported the matter to 
the police and called in a veterinary surgeon. This cow 
had won prizes as a dairy cow at Longtown. She was 
worth £26 or £27 on the day of the accident. Now he 
might get less than £16 for her. She was getting worse 
for milking qualities. In his claim he estimated 35 
days’ loss of milk at 2s.a day. Before the accident the 
cow regularly gave 16 to 18 quarts a day. Cross- 
examined by Mr. Barnes: The accident happened on 
the main road. Mr. Locke, the tenant of Harker Lodge 
and the guardian of the defendant, came to see him 
after the accident. On Jan. 26th he sent in a claim for 
£3. The cow was not now in calf. 

His Honour remarked that he would be very much 
surprised if the veterinary surgeon told him this would 
bea safe cow to,breed from. It seemed to have been 
seriously injured. 

Mr. Barnes (to plaintiff): Isn’t all that’s wrong with 
the cow the lump and the loss of the calf ? 

His Honour : I should think the lump is enough. 

In re-examination plaintiff said his first claim was 
sent in the hope of an early settlement. It did not 
ropresent the damage he had sustained. 

illiam Broatch, farm servant with the plaintiff, de- 
that in company with William Wallace, another 
servant, he drove the two cows to Firbank on Dec. 18. 
Tt was a dark, dry, starlight night. The accident hap- 


pened to the cow when they were on the return journey, 
going towards Longtown, on that part of the road be- 
tween Weslinton Bridge and the Parcelstown Road. He 
first saw the motor car coming round the bend 300 yards 
away. Witness had his cattle on the left, or proper 
side, of the road. The motor car was on its wrong sid 
in the same line as the cattle on the road. He showsal 
twiceand tried to get the cattle on to the grass by the 
side of the road, but the motor car ran into the cow and 
then stopped. The driver of the car said, “ What the 
devil have we run into now?” Witness asked if he had 
not heard him shout, and he replied that he had not. 
The cow did not run into the motor car after it had 
stopped.—Cross-examined : Both he and Wallace were 
behind the cows on the road. They did not think it 
was necessary for one to be in front of the cows and the 
cther behind. 

William Wallace, farm servant with the plaintiff, who 
was with Broatch, gave evidence which agreed with that 
of Broatch. 

Sergeant Sedgwick, Longtown, that the com- 

laint of the accident was made to him the same night. 

ext morning he went to Harker, but the car was away 
for the week-end to Ullswater. On the Tuesday after 
he saw the driver of the car, Christopher Birkett, who 
made the following statement: “I was driving care- 
fully. I was expecting to meet a man on the road with 
accumulators. [never saw the cows until I wasright on 
them. I put the brakes on, and the car stopped as it 
struck the cow. I was in the middle of the road.” Wit- 
ness reported the matter and afterwards cautioned 
Birkett by instructions. On examining the road he 
found traces of the accident on the left side of the road 
coming frem Carlisle. 

James Underwood, farm servant, Randalinton, de- 
posed that he saw the car travelling before the accident 
round the bend. He was about 200 yards away from 
the scene of the accident. He heard shouts but no 
horn. Then he heard the car stop. 

Mr. Barnes: Were you in the heavens, or the earth, 
or the waters under the earth when you saw this car? 
‘Laughter).—I was on the road. (Laughter). 

Mr. Robert Stockbridge, Clift House, Kirklinton, 
assessed the value of the cow before the accident at £26. 
It might sell now at a very bad price. 

Mr. Willian Beaty, Sandbed, gave similar evidence 
~ Ly value. This cow had been shown against his and 

ad won, 

Mr. J. G. Bell, V.S., stated that he had «xamined the 
cow and had made a report showing that the animal 
had partial ventral hernia. The best thing to do with 
the cow now would be to feed her fat. She only gave 
two quarts of milk at a recent milking. —Cross-examined: 
The cow had had four calves, and the present ought to 
be the best part of her life. 


THE DEFENCE. 


Mr. Barnes characterised the case for the plaintiff as 
a barefaced “try on,” and a reliance on the prejudice 
against motor cars. No shouting was heard, but one 
of the cows dashed across the road diagonally and back 
again, when it ran into the motorcar. The mud guard, 
the wind screen, and the head lamps of the car were 
damaged to the extent of £9. 

His Honour: What do you suggest the cow ought to 
have done ? (Laughter).—The cow ought to have been 
under better control. 

How t—A cow in that condition ought to have been 
in a cart or led by a halter. 

What law is there which says that? He had recently 
when cycling on a dark night met four or five black cows 
(Laughter), but the cows had a right to be there. The 
law did not at present prevent cows being on the 
road at night. 

Mr. Barnes contended that the ordinary law of negli- 
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covered this case. A careful owner would ‘have 


<7 man in front. 


His Honour: In order that he might be run over 
first (Laughter). 

Christopher Birkett, defendant’s chauffeur, was called. 
He deposed that the car could only have been going 
twelve miles an hour that night because of the state 
the accumulators. 

His Honour: I sup it was safe for the motor car 
to be out after 7 o’clock at night. (Laughter). 

Witness, resuming, said he was in the middle of the 
road. The first thing he saw was the cow, but there 
was plenty of room to pass. One of the cows, however, 
ran across the road, and then back and dashed into the 
car. He stop the car just at that moment. The 
broken glass of the screen fell inside the car. The two 
men did not come up for some time. He asked them 
why they had two cows on the road in that state at that 
time of night. He said “in that state” because one of 
the cows seemed to be absolutely wild. The car could 
go 35 miles an hour, but at that time it could only go 12 
to 14. 

His Honour: Do you suggest that these cows had no 
right on the road?—Not in that state, running about 
from one side to another, and nobody with them. 

His Honour: Did you ever meet a cow that walked 
straight Yes, hundreds. 

Cross-examined : He saw the cow fifteen yards ~ * 
and at ence took two miles an hour off his speed. He 
serious] orageened that the cow did the damage to the 
car. The policeman did not write down the statement 
he made to him. 

Mr. Lightfoot : Did the car strike the cow or the cow 
strike the car !—We both struck together. (Laughter.) 

In further cross-examination witness said that 
although the men with the cattle took his number he did 
not inquire who they were, nor did he ask to whom the 
cows belonged. Sergeant Bedgwick’s evidence as to the 


marks on the road could not betrue. The cow crossed 
and re-crossed the road while his car was travelling 15 


Mr. Lightfoot : Isn’t this rather a silly story? Have 
you sent it up to the motor papers? (Laughter.) 
His Honour: In three seconds he w be on the 


cows. 

Mr. Barnes: Three seconds is an appreciable length 
of time, Honour. 

His Honour: We don’t think so in this Court. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. David Locke, Harker aged 17, who was in 
the car with Birkett, supported his evidence. The car 
moved about 8ft. after the collision. 

His Honour: If you were driving on a dark night 
and saw cattle in front, what would you do? I should 
be iol careful. (Laughter.) 

r. » Pome 4 Hewson, V.S., deposed that the lump on 
the cow could now be covered with one hand. It was 
fibrous in nature and might be expected to disappear. 
On an errand like this he would have sent one man in 
front of the cow and one man behind. 

His Honour: Which would you have put in front? 
—I would not have made a selection. ter.) 

His Honour : Well, when I drive cows in the dark I 
shall go behind. (Laughter.) 

No more evidence was forthcoming, and his Honour, 
in giving judgment, said it was not prudent to senda 
cow out under the circumstances narrated. He was cer- 
tain in this case, however, that the driver of the motor- 
car caused the accident. The chauffeur should have 
stopped the moment he saw the sheen of something cross 
his lights. A prudent driver seeing cattle in front should 
stop. Therefore he found for the plaintiff on the claim 
and counterclaim ; damages, £13 ; and defendant might 
consider himself lucky. — The Evening Journal 
(Carlisle.) 


THE “CUST” ROPE 


RELEASE HOBBLE. 


[PRorectTeD.]} 


These hobbles combine the portability of an ordinary 
rope hobble with the convenience of the heavier release 


leather hobbles. 

They are exceedingly strong, only the very best 
manilla rope subjected to Government tests, being em- 
ployed in their manufacture. They are very simple to 
use, cannot get out of order, can be carried on a bicycle 
or saddle, can be sent by parcel post (their weight being 


only nine pounds) and practical experience 
during severe tests in the t few years 
show them to fulfil a long felt want, viz., 
the convenience of being able to release 
any leg whilst operating, combined with 
pane and adaptabi ty ; for they can 
used on any sized animal from a donkey 
to a draught horse. They are very durable, 
all parts liable to chafe being well protected. 
Briefly described, they consist of four rub- 
ber-covered rope loops, and a long — 
with about 14in. of chain at the end. 
horse is on the ground before the chain 
comes into the hobbles at all—thus the 
noise of the chain rattling through the 
hobble rings is done away with. 

De hackles.—These are 
vided with each set and can be at 
will, either to release a leg or to make the 
hobbles fit a larger pastern, or they need 
not be used at all except in the above cases. 

Any hobbles can be used as the main 
hobble, and any hobble can be used on any 


leg. 
ae price, 2} guineas, places them within the reach 
all. 


Messrs. Arnold and Sons, of West Smithfield, London, 
are the sole agents. 
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Milk trom Diseased Cows. 


At the Sunderland Police Court, Thomas Robinson, a 
.dairyman at Grangetown, was summoned on a charge of 
supplying milk in the borough from certain cows suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. Mr. Bowey (Town Clerk), who 
sey me me said the charge was under the Borough of 

nderland Act of 1907. There were certain clauses in 
that Act which prevented the supplying of milk from 

i cows. On the 7th of February an order was 
made on defendant by the Health Committee forbidding 
him to supply milk from seven cows which were suffering 
from tuberculosis. Notwithstanding such order the 
defendant continued to supply milk from the seven 

i cows. He would call two police officers who 
would tell the Bench that he admitted supplying milk 
in the borough from the affected cows. Evidence was 
then given by two police officers to the effect that defen- 
dant admitted to them having supplied milk from the 
seven cows from the 7th February to the 17th inclusive. 
The magistrates im a fine of 20s. and costs. 

[Mark the penalty, and compare same with those 
imposed upon butchers for being in possession of alleged 
tuberculous meat. Here the dairyman in defiance of a 
vp order, keeps on selling his diseased milk and is 

off at 20s. and costs. What became of the cows? 
Were they taken to Newcastle and sold without a 
warranty? Or were they seized and destroyed in the 
public interest —Ed.}— Meat Trades 


An Unique Experience. 


Mr. J. Langstaff, butcher, Bedale, write us :—“ I had 
rather a strange experience a month ago, which I think, 
would interest your readers. A gentleman living close 
to Bedale, who is one of my customers, had a prize cow 
of the Polled-Angus bred, which, as a two-year-old, 
carried everything before it at Birmingham and York as 
the best butchers’ beast in the shows. The gentleman 
started to breed from it, and when about a week from 
calving it put down its back bed. He got two vets. to 
see her, but after three days they gave her up, and 
ordered her to be slaughtered. They informed the owner 
the calf was dead, so he sent for me to dress her. When 
I saw the beast [ thought the calf was alive, but the 
cow would not live long ; so I had ropes put to her hind 
legs and two men to pull them well back. I then pole- 
axed her, and cut her open and took the calf out alive— 
a fine heifer calf. This was a month ago; I saw the 
calf yesterday, and it is doing well, and sucking an Irish 
cow. The cow, when dressed, weighed 65 stones, and 
the owner had 100 guineas bid for her to go to Japan ; 
80 ot may guess he is delighted that I saved the heifer 
calf for him, as the cow was the last of a good strain.” 
Meat Trades Journal. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, April 2. 
TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTacHED List. 
Vet.-Capt. J.S. Channon, from the 3rd Kent (Royal 
Arsenal) R.G.A. Naren to be Vet.-Capt., with preced- 
ence as in the Volunteer Force. Dated April 1. 


Expressions of appreciation of the tor Aw the Review 


— frequently accompany renewals of subscriptions, and 
ey are quite gratifying to those who work night and day, 
writing, reading, digesting, extracting, compiling, arranging 
and correcting material. We hope, however, in renewing 
their future subscriptions that everyone will express their 
appreciation by direct subscriptions, thus conserving to the 
Review the support requisite for the continued production of 
@ journal such as is now given them and not permit maga- 
zine agencies to detract from their financial as well as their 
moral support.—American Veterinary Review. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun Rogerson, M.R.C.V.S., Blackburn. 
Graduated, Lond: April, 1967, 


One of Blackburn’s best-known townsmen passed 
suddenly away on Thursday afternoon, 8th inst., in the 

rson of Mr. John rson, veterinary surgeon, of 
Boot House, Regent Street. For some time he had 
not enjoyed the best of health, and for the last ten days 
he had been confined to his bedroom. The last occasion 
on which he was able to atténd to his duties was about 
a fortnight ago, when he was called as an enue witness 
in a Clitheroe County Court action before Judge Hans 
Hamilton. On Thursday he had an attack of syncope 
from which he did not recover. , who was 65 
years of age, was a son of the late Mr. James Roge 
a respected Clitheroe veterinary surgecn who practi 
in thet locality for many years. He removed to Black- 
burn thirty-nine years ago, and for the last fourteen years 
be had occupied Regent House. He was one of the 
oldest veterinary surgeons in Lancashire, and he had a 
wide practice ; and for over thirty years had been con- 
nected with the Lancashire Medical Associa- 
tion. He was veterinary surgeon for the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and London and North-Western Railway 
Companies, and had acted in that capacity for the last 
thirty years. He was of a genial though unassumi 
disposition. A Roman Catholic in religion, he atten 
St. Alban’s Church. He leaves a widow and a family of 
seven—five daughters and two sons. Two of the former 
are nuns in Belgium, one son resides in Edinburgh, and 
there is one married daughter in Blackburn. The inter- 
ment took place at the Blackburn Cemetery on Monday, 
and there was Requiem Mass at St. Albans on that day. 
—-The Blackburn Times. 


Tuomas Georce CuEesTERMAN, M.R.C.V.S., London, E. 


Lond: April, 1869. 
On Apel 14th, at 14 Leman Street, Tom Chesterman, 
M.R.C.V.S., aged 64. 
only) intimation. 


Friends kindly accept this (the 

Epwarp Woonpcer, M.R.C.V.S., Paddington, W. 
Lond: Dec., 1854. 
Mr. Woodger’s death occurred on the 11th inst., at 7 
Blakesley Avenue, Ealing, from acute bronchitis, in hi 


76th year, and the interment took place at Perivale on 
Thursday. 


Cuaries Barker, M.R.C.V.S., New Malton, Yorks. 

Edin: April, 1849. 

Mr. Barker succumbed to bronchitis and heart trouble 
on the 9th inst. His age was 84 years. 


ManaGEment anp Exercise, by M. Horace Hayzs, 
F.R.C.V.S., edited by Col. Cuartes F.R.C.V.S. 
2nd edition; revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi + 
455 and 1 p. publishers’ adverts. Cloth, lettd. Price not 
stated. Hurst & Blackett, Paternoster House, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. . 

Restraint or Domestic Antmats, by Grorce R. Wurre, 
M.D., D.V.S. ‘Published by the author, Nashville, Tennes-. 
see. Medm. 8vo. 302 pp.; cloth, lettd. Price not stated. 


ComMMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. W Owen 
Williams, W. Freeman Barrett, G. H. Wooldridge, 
E. Sutcliffe Hurndall. 

Liverpool Courier, Evening News, The Somerset County 
Gazette, The Evening Journal (Carlisle), The Democrat 

April 10. 


(Monaghan). 

Messrs. T. Loughran, J. Rogerson, H. A. MacCormack, 
G. H. Locke, E.B. Reynolds, H.Dyer. ‘‘ Country Prac- 
titioner.’’ 

The Eastern Morning News, Bexhill-on-Sea Observer. 

April 17. 
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